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had been scattered to all the fields of war. He
found himself very much alone. Be felt com-
pelled to act as Ms own Chief of Staff, his own
organiser of recruiting, his own controller of
supplies. Among his great gifts he did not
possess that of easy and swift delegation. He
saw that the War Office required to be built up
afresh ; but he did not feel equal to building it
up during a great war. The result was that he
took too much on himself, and most lamentably
diminished his own splendid utility in the process.
Such a method was certain to lead to neglect
and delay in some of the chief functions of war.
All were delayed and many were neglected. But
where delay and neglect met in most disastrous
combinations was in this matter of the supply
of the munitions of war.
So grave did this defect become that it
threatened our cause before long with irretriev-
able disaster. It was only a great efiort of the
whole nation, combined in one common impulse
of energy, that saved the cause.
In that efiort Mr. Lloyd George took a great
and leading part.
His plea for guns in the autumn of 1914 was
followed up by a visit to France, where he was
enabled to obtain insight into the great effort
of industrial reorganisation which had enabled
France to rearm after the loss of the North,
and the shock of the German invasion. He re-
turned with a full report on this achievement,
due to the great energy and splendid public
spirit of that great Frenchman M, Albert Thomas.